The Beja Tribes of the Red Sea Hinterland
to-day the lonely wells of Deraheib and Onib, which for
some years sheltered one of the remotest police posts in
Africa, or the little mines of Oyo and Ohaff, will find
the Bisharin and their hills almost unchanged in the last
century. Science can do little in a mountainous waste
with an average rainfall of two inches.
Further south, a few travellers have left notes on the
southern Amarar and Bisharin, the Hadendowa, Beni
Amer and Halenga : John Burckhardt, who in 1814 went
from Shendi to Taka (the old name of Kassala) and thence
to Suakin and up the coast to Dongonab Bay : F. Werne,
mentioned above, who saw much of the Beni Amer:
F. L. James, who with six other Englishmen and a fox-
terrier went from Suakin to Kassala, via Khor Langeb,
in 1881, in the month that the Mahdi defeated the Governor
of Fashoda.
Further south again, Sir Samuel and Lady Baker in
1861, after a march up the Atbara to Kassala, during
which they saw the river come down in its summer spate
on June 24, visited Kassala town and then went south to
the Setit, later recording their adventures in the well-
known book, The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia.
The general impression we get from these travellers'
accounts is one of comparative peace and prosperity,
except in the far Atbai. There were, of course, the usual
robberies and tribal scuffles, elevated by tribal raconteurs
in our time to the status of Homeric combats, but the
iron hand of the Turk prevented any major upheaval.
Trade flourished both via the Nile and Red Sea ports.
Jeddah frequently relied on Gash grain to save its citizens
from famine. Apart from the ubiquitous Greek merchant
there were many Europeans living in or passing through
the country. An Englishman ran a flour mill in Kassala,
a Belgian was met hunting big game, German botanists
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